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Facing the Crisis 


By Roy C. FLICKINGER 
State University of 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars [only] 

but in ourselves [as well], 
as Shakespeare might have said. What I mean is that 
we are not to hold ourselves solely to blame for the fact 
that Latin and Greek are not as popular as once they 
were, since the spirit of our times is adverse not only to 
the classics but to all traditional academic subjects. And 
unfortunately this spirit will change slowly, if at all, and 
will be but slightly influenced by anything which we can 
say or do. 

Yet it would be foolish to attribute our lack of success 
entirely to the public without seeking to improve our 
methods. Nearly twenty years ago I protested against 
the tendency in almost all departments, but especially 
in the sciences and above all in chemistry, to handle stu- 
dents in elementary courses as if they all wished to be- 
come Ph.D.’s in that subject. It is this folly which is 
largely responsible for the establishment of orientation 
courses in so many colleges. Yet we must recognize that 
our over-emphasis! on grammar, paradigms, and techni- 
ealities of all sorts alienates literally thousands of our 
students and makes them hate our work; and I must con- 
fess that there is some justification for their attitude. To 
parse sentences and to identify forms are profitable 
exercises for a while, though even these drills should not 
be necessary year after year indefinitely ; but to require 
students to learn the screen-gratings of the subjunctive 
(Gildersleeve’s phrase) and to know not only the form 
and function of every word but also the ultimate (and 
disputed) origin of every ending and usage is intolerable 
except for Ph.D. candidates specializing in that branch 
of our field. 

We have a lot to learn from Rascoe’s? experiences at 
the University of Chicago where almost all his classical 
teachers filled him with ‘‘anger, disappointment, and 
distaste.’’ 

I am not one of those who find the severe linguistic 
training of the old days useless. It had a high value, 
especially for prospective ministers and lawyers who 
then constituted so large an element in our classes. But 
we overdid it, and students who now enter our classrooms 
scorn the excessive use of such methods. 

Most students get no more than one year of Latin, 
and it is not enough to use a book which merely ‘‘pre- 
pares’ them for Caesar. Even if they actually continue 
Into Caesar, it is still not enough. Certainly we must 
give them a small useful vocabulary with a modicum of 
grammar, forms, constructions, etc. But also we must 
set before them specimens of the beauty and wisdom 
embodied in Latin literature through the ages. Scholars 
have tried to compile such a text, but no one has reached 


the goal as yet. Yet we should not despair of ultimate 
success. Personally I liked Caesar and Cicero as a stu- 
dent, and I still believe in them (to a moderate extent) 
as teaching material. But they must not be allowed to 
monopolize two whole years of the time which the favored 
students devote to Latin. 

Omitting much else, I make a final point. We have 
had and still have thousands of friends outside the pro- 
fessional ranks of classical teachers — Mrs. Atherton, 
James O’Donnell Bennett, B. L. T(aylor), F. P. 
A(dams), Burton Rascoe, Roscoe Pound, Agnes Repplier, 
and countless others—but we do not have a single peri- 
odical which most of them can understand or enjoy. 
When I was editor-in-chief of the Classical Journal 
(1929-33), I yielded to the suggestions of several sub- 
seribers and allowed the faintest glimmer of geniality 
(humor was out of the question) to appear for a little 
while in its pages. The response was such as not even 
the toughness of my spirit could withstand. Yet I am 
convinced that a magazine containing classical jokes 
(even silly ones, even those unconsecrated by antiquity), 
original poems in Latin and verse translations (even 
though some of them might be so poor as to interest no 
one but the authors), short stories dealing with classical 
motifs, laid in classic lands, or presenting characters 
from classical mythology or history, accounts of recent 
archaeological discoveries, easy explanations of really 
significant philological theories, ete., ete., could be made 
attractive to a large clientele, which would be more 
sympathetic with our esoteric activities if allowed to 
share a few exoteric pleasures, however humble. Would 
scholars scorn such a publication? Would they refuse 
to stoop so low as to prepare contributions on that plane? 
Alas, I fear so. But that attitude is the very essence of 
pedantry and Brahminism. One thing is sure—unless 
we learn how to accommodate ourselves occasionally to 
the capacity of our students and the needs of our friends 
in the outside world, and unless we are willing to think 
of their interests rather than our own, our subject is 
doomed to disappear as a major study. In the mean- 
while a curious thing is happening—at the very time that 
the classics are waning in the schools, the volume of 
works dealing with classical themes grows ever larger. 
If we are not satisfied with what these friends of ours 
are attempting to do, then it is incumbent upon us to 
show how it can be done better. At least we should 
draw upon this tremendous reservoir of interest in our 
field instead ‘of disdainfully turning our backs upon it. 
Linguas classicas expelles furca, tamen usque recurrent. 


1 At the same time I grant that some teachers have already gone 
quite far enough in the other direction. An emasculated Latin 
intended only to entertain will soon be thrown out as having no 
real educational value. 

2Cf. Burton Rascoe, Before I Forget: Garden City, N. J., 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. (1937), 223f. 
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Is the Aeneid a Suitable High-School Text? 


By Sister Mary Pascua, O.P. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, California 


The suggestions that have appeared from time to time 
with regard to the use of Vergil in the fourth year do 
not seem to me to touch the real difficulty. Some have 
thought that the difficulty lay in Vergil’s diction, espe- 
cially his archaisms; others find it in the amount of 
ground to be covered, still others in the intricacies of 
meter, scansion, ete. In addition to this, is there not 
something deeper, something more fundamental, to be 
reckoned with in this dispute? Is it not a fact that the 
Aeneid is an epic of high order, in every way as large 
and universal a theme as any that we know, as the Jlad, 
the Beowulf, the Divine Comedy, or the Nibelungenlied? 
But all these epics are, as a matter of fact, relegated for 
serious study to the college, so that one feels justified in 
assuming that it may be a mistake to present the Aeneid 
in high school to minds as yet only in a formative stage. 

You will say that the study of Vergil in early years 
has been an unbroken tradition from time out of mind, 
and that therefore it cannot be set aside without temerity. 
Yes; but those who thus early studied Vergil, whether in 
ancient times or in medieval, were steeped in Latin from 
childhood up, because Latin was then the ordinary 
medium of speech. At all events, the inability of high- 
school students to do justice to the Aeneid has in recent 
times been voiced rather drastically, even by pupils them- 
selves. Graduates in line for receiving credentials for 
teaching Latin have been known to stand breathless be- 
fore this boundless ocean of rolling rhythm, washing up 
its flotsam of archaic forms, illusive fancies, hidden al- 
lusions, mythological relics. They have again and again 
admitted that all that any epic is properly studied for, 
whether of profound wisdom and grandiose conception, 
or of magnificent and varied incident, had gone com- 
pletely over their heads while at high school. 

Now, if the Aeneid is ever to drop out of the fourth 
year, something must be suggested as a substitute that 
will at once preserve the standard of scholarship and be 
worthy of a three-year acquaintance with the complicated 
idiom of one of the most difficult languages in the world. 
It seems proper, moreover, that something in the way 
of poetry be the subject of fourth-year study. Give up 
Vergil altogether? A desperate thought indeed! By 
way of reasonable compromise, therefore, let us be satis- 
fied to give our tiros portions from the first two books, 
which are very concrete and very graphic, and these as 
late in the final term of high school as possible. But, 
pro wmversi mores! let us leave unmarred those finer 
episodes over which saints and scholars have wept. For 
this manna, as well as for the epic as an artistic whole, 
let us prepare our pupils a few years more. 

As for selections from the Latin poets of classical 
standing, some less difficult pages of Ovid and Seneca 
are of the proper consistency, so to speak, to feed the 
fast-growing, all-absorbing, and awakening age; and they 
furnish, I am sure, sufficient matter to safeguard con- 
tinuity, and make each writer stand out distinctly and in 
characteristic guise. 

For the first semester of fourth high might be sug- 
gested the whole content devoted to the New Year and 
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its customs as told in the Fasti, for January, vv. 63-288, 
material that is objective enough and of general inter- 
est. Then the incident of the Fabii, as related in Febru- 
ary, vv. 155-202, which is a combination of folklore and 
patriotism, so peculiar to Roman, and, incidentally, to 
schoolboy, taste. Again, the intriguing relation of the 
triple constellation Serpent, Bird, and Bowl, in February 
vv. 203-226, for which Ovid devised a solution that would 
delight any bright-eyed, puzzle-minded lad of fourteen. 
Also, the latter portion of the Zupercalia, festival of 
Faunus, February 15, vv. 285-326, and finally the story 
of Ceres and Persephone, April, vv. 327-552, with its 
changing moods of romance and pathos. These Fasti 
selections aggregate 475 verses, sufficient for the first 
half of the semester. The latter half might be devoted 
to two or three interesting selections from the Meta- 
morphoses; for instance, the tale of Phaéton, of Baucis 
and Philemon, and Atalanta’s Race. 


The second term of the fourth year could begin with 
Seneca’s Trojan Women. A careful examination of the 
text has shown the possibility of preserving the main 
trend of the action (with corresponding elimination of 
undesirable dialogue) by opening with the speech of 
Talthybius, vv. 164-202; then proceeding with the dia- 
logues of Pyrrhus and Agamemnon, only so much as to 
insure continuity, viz., vv. 209-220, 232-264, 285-300, 
301-309 (omitted passages to be represented by brief 
synopses in English) ; the incident of Calchas, vv. 351- 
370, the unsurpassed histrionie excellence of the part 
played by Andromache, vv. 409-749, including its won- 
derful Kommos, and again vv. 766-813. Helen, Polyxena, 
and Andromache, vv. 871-902; the static element sup- 
plied by the aged Queen-Mother Hecuba, vv. 955-1008; 
and finally, a carefully revised selection of the Mes- 
senger speech at the close (I would suggest omitting the 
melodramatic first portion, and prefer commencing with 
vv. 1056-1067, then going on with vv. 1118 and follow- 
ing, to almost the last lines, vv. 1144-1179, inclusive). 
These selections aggregate 650 lines. 


The substituting of passages from Ovid and Seneca 
has, I think, great advantages: they are generally less 
difficult than the Aeneid, whether in diction or in depth; 
they are concerned with mythological matter that leads 
up well to the Aeneid; they also prepare the pupil for 
Vergil in actually used vocabulary and in similarity of 
meter. 


(Ed, Note.—For a discussion of the chief objection expressed above 
to the use of the Aeneid as a high-school text, see the statements 
by Professors Prescott and Fairclough. Further discussion is 
invited. ] 


A Correction 


We regret to say that in the November issue of the 
BULLETIN the ode ‘‘To a Defective Verb’’ was errone- 
ously ascribed to T. A. Johnston, S.J., our esteemed 
Australian contributor. The poem was printed many 
years ago in a weekly journal, The Saturday Westminster 
Gazette, which has ceased issue for many years past. 
We have not been able to ascertain the author’s name. 
Moreover, the line ‘‘Though conscious of your blame”’ 
should be changed to ‘‘Though conscious of your coun- 
try’s blame.”’ 
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The Aeneid, A Proper Ingredient in High-School 
Curricula? 


By Henry W. PReEscorr 
The University of Chicago 


In answer to your question regarding Vergil’s Aeneid 
as a proper ingredient in high-school curricula I should 
at the outset express general agreement with the objec- 
tion that it requires, for full appreciation, more maturity 
than our American high-school students usually possess. 
I should add that, for proper presentation, it requires of 
Latin teachers in high schools a different sort of prepara- 
tion from that which our prospective teachers usually 
obtain in their own college and university work. It was 
for these reasons that I wrote my own book on Vergil, 
which I intended primarily as a means of awakening in 
prospective or active teachers the desirable attitude to- 
ward a literary appreciation, and secondarily as a means 
of arousing the students in high schools (at least some 
of them) to an interest in something besides Latin forms 
and syntax. 


At the same time I should question the wisdom of 
eliminating the work from the high-school course. Al- 
though students do not fully appreciate it, they cer- 
tainly get out of it a stimulus which is wanting in other 
works read in high school. Oftentimes this interest is 
not of a very high, or altogether reasonable, sort. For 
example, a colleague of mine the other day remarked 
that he remembered with especial pleasure the thrill he 
got out of his Vergil in high school because he delighted 
in following on the map the course of Aeneas’s wander- 
ings in the third book of the Aeneid! Others get a great 
deal out of the story of Dido without knowing why it is 
an excellent and effective narrative. It would be a pity 
to remove such a book from the curriculum when Caesar 
and Cicero are so far from inspiring to many students. 


In general my own opinion is that 1) Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses should be more widely used in high schools 
as an introduction into the realm of Latin poetry; 2) 
Vergil’s Aeneid should be retained, even if only parts 
of the first six books ean be read within the limits of time 
imposed by the curriculum. I think the material of Ovid, 
in so far as it acquaints the student with many im- 
portant myths and legends, in an interesting form, that 
are part of our own tradition in English literature, is 
valuable; and the relative ease of the Latin furnishes a 
better introduction than the Aeneid. 


In the time devoted to the Aeneid I should limit the 
study of grammar to a topical review, systematically 
worked out, with variation of method from day to day, 
and I should keep this grammatical review in the back- 
ground and try, by various means, to bring out at the 
end of the high-school course some of the fundamental 
principles of successful narrative art that are character- 
istie, not only of the Aeneid, but of any other artistic 
production along narrative lines. Even an immature 
student can be helped to appreciate what is accomplished 
by unity, by dramatic structure, by properly restrained 
appeals to the gentler emotions. There are also significant 
and valuable features of content and thought, such as the 
work of Sellar on Vergil beautifully presents to English 
and American readers. Manifestly the nobility of 
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thought, as well as the perfection of form, should be 
revealed to the high-school student. 


Virgil, A School-, or a College-, Author? 


By H. Rusuton FaircLouGH 
Stanford University 


The more I reflect upon the statement that Virgil as a 
whole is entirely beyond the ordinary comprehension of 
the high-school pupil, the more am I inclined to agree 
with the view expressed, at least to some extent. I have 
long lamented the fact that Virgil is commonly regarded 
as a school-, rather than a ecollege-, author, for it will 
be obvious to all teachers of literature that the greatest 
Latin poet must, to a large extent, be above the heads of 
young people who are grappling with the very rudiments 
of the Latin language. 


We should probably do better if in our schools we 
handled Virgil in portions from his simpler narratives. 
When I was preparing for college matriculation in 
Canada, the only Virgil I had to study consisted of 
selections from the Eclogues and the Second Aeneid. 
The latter is a thrilling and simple story, which I came 
to know intimately, and I often cherish the idea that, 
because I fell in love at school with Virgil’s ‘‘Fall of 
Troy,’’ I continued my classical studies in college and 
in later life. 


When I began teaching in California, I remember how 
appalled I was at finding that my sub-Freshman class in 
Latin was expected to cover, not one half or one whole 
book, but six books of the Aeneid, and though we went 
through the motions I was well aware at the end of the 
year that neither students nor instructor had mastered 
the allotted work. In our teaching of Virgil we have 
always attempted too much, and have seldom been just 
to either the poet or to our students. 


And yet Virgil, like most great writers, is often very 
simple, and it is those simple, yet fascinating, portions 
of his narrative that we should give to our young pupils 
in the schools. If they go on to college, they ean then 
take up the Aeneid in its entirety, and study the great 
ideas and deep significance of the epic as a whole. 


Livy and — Chesterton 


‘Tn connection with Livy I found Ch. VII of Chester- 
ton’s Everlasting Man, ‘The Wars of the Gods and 
Demons,’ exceedingly fine for background.’’ (A. M. Z.) 


Notice 


A limited number of individual back-issues of the 
BULLETIN as well as of whole volumes is still available. 
Also sense-lined text editions of the First Catilinarian 
and of the Pro Archia can be had at reduced rates for 
larger orders. For particulars, please apply to the 
Business-Editor. 


Professor Flickinger’s statement in this issue is the 
fifth number in our ‘‘Setting-Our-House-in-Order”’ 
Series. 
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Quintilian’s final place in Roman literary theory and 
criticism somehow eludes precise definition, and scholars 
are not agreed on every stroke in their picture of the 
man and his work. But details apart, the consensus of 
opinion raises him to a rank of authority, both when he 
merely records and when he sits in judgment, on all mat- 
ters touching ancient classical teaching. His heart was 
in his teaching of Latin and Greek to the young. May 
we not allow him to continue his favorite role of school- 
master and teach us teachers as well? 


A eareful perusal of Quintilian’s Institutio will let 
us, among other things, into the secret of the ancient 
masters. He tells us what aims they pursued in com- 
posing their masterpieces. Our own final estimate of 
these works of genius may not tally with his in every 
respect. We dislike, for example, the ancient all-absorb- 
ing interest in rhetorical technique and Quintilian’s per- 
sonal emphasis on certain phases of it. But, whether we 
like it or not, we must understand this emphasis if we 
would rightly interpret the ancient mentality out of 
which it has sprung. After all, a masterly performance 
should be judged by the master’s own promise, before 
universally accepted standards of criticism are resorted 
to. Quintilian can help us to see the raison d’étre of 
much that, under the light he throws upon it, becomes 
less puzzling to us. As an instance in point we would 
name Ch. IV, Book IX, sections 1 to 21, the grand portal 
to his discussion of prose rhythm. As to the stress he 
lays on rhetoric, if we had to choose between the ancient 
preoccupation with form and the modern tendency to 
complete formlessness, many of us should unhesitatingly 
prefer that obedience to law and rule which was the 
summa salus of all ancient art. In modern times Goethe 
has expressed this feeling in his sonnet on ‘‘Natur und 
Kunst’’: 

Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen ; 


In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 
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Quintilian has been charged with underrating the 
study of literature and giving preference to formal gram- 
mar. The charge is true, it must be admitted, and an 
unfavorable ve.dict must be returned—if, for instance, 
the Institutio is contrasted with Longinus’ treatise On 
the Sublime. But that he did not wish to see literature 
neglected, or that he was not insensible to literary 
charms, is proved, for instance, by Chapter VIII, Book 
I. One quotation may suffice: ‘‘Let the teacher point 
out to his pupils the beauty of the arrangement, the 
charms of the subject matter, the appositeness of the 
words to the characters which they portray, what is 
a of praise in the substance, what in the words 
used.’’ 


Even in the more barren portions of Quintilian’s 
Institutio there is a gleam of light, sometimes darting 
from a solitary sunlit phrase, sometimes from a deft 
observation of wider import, to be found on almost every 
page. Teachers of the classics will find in him a con- 
genial ‘‘Companion to Latin Studies,’’ in fact, a grand 
old man ever ready to enlighten, to advise, to correct. 


Quintilian is at times blunt; his directness is apt to 
irritate; but he is no cynic. As the work of a confirmed 
optimist, of one that believed in the boundless advan- 
tages of mental and moral training, the Institutio ranks 
as a standard contribution to the theory of education. It 
is certainly refreshing, for example, to see him (I, v, 
6 ff.) postpone, for a moment, some more alluring por- 
tion of his ambitious theme and stoop to discussing such 
elementary matters as ‘‘barbarisms’’ and ‘‘solecisms’’: 
ut parva sint haec! Yes, he says, these things are bag- 
atelles; but, after all, I am writing for the benefit of 
the youth of the Empire that are still at school: pueri 
docentur adhuc! Is it possible to exhaust the ethos of 
this fine utterance? We are laboring for pueri: boys 
and girls in their teens; docentur: they are in their 
formative period of life, not yet spoiled, or, if they are, 
still capable of being corrected; adhuc: it is not yet too 
late. 

Every teacher now and then has a moment of dis- 
couragement. Here is an old tried antidote for that 
melancholy hour, a brief recipe for an efficacious remedy, 
a slogan or maxim to fortify the drooping spirits, a 
thought to remind us how much is at stake, a jewel with 
three facets according as we look at it now in one mood 
and now in another: pueri — docentur — adhuc. 


Medical Greek and Latin at a Glance by Professor 
Walter R. Agard, of the University of Wisconsin, is an 
excellent vade mecum for medical students ‘‘who are 
unacquainted with the Greek language’’ or ‘‘have had 
little experience with Latin scientific terms.’’ Its use- 
fulness, we are sure, will extend to those that know Latin 
and Greek. In fact, one may have been reading the 
ordinary school authors for years before one stumbles 
upon some even of the most common medical terms or 
upon their classical base. Thus, to recognize nephritis 
at a glance one would have to remember it from Thucy- 
dides 7,15, or from some isolated passage in Diogenes 
Apolloniates or Hippocrates or Plato’s Timaeus or Aris- 
tophanes, where its base nephros oceurs. Latin, too, fur- 
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nishes its quota of words common in medical parlance 
but uncommon in classical writers. As should be ex- 
pected, the author deals largely with Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Word Formation. We wonder whether the ‘‘List 
of Medical Terms’’ might not be transferred to the end 
of the book where one instinctively looks for it, in search- 
ing for an unknown term. Medical Greek and Latin is 
one of those good things one likes to see well received, 
because, if for no other reason, they link the ancient to 
the modern world. It is published by The Medical Book 
Department of Harper and Brothers (Paul B. Hoeber) ; 
New York; price $1.50. 


Recent Classical Research 


The Aristaeus Episode of Vergil’s Fourth Georgic 
(Number IV of ‘‘Iowa Studies in Classical Philology’’) 
by Conrad Opheim. To account for ‘‘the inherent dif- 
ferences in character between this passage (lines 315- 
558) and the first part of the book,’’ the author studies 
the relation of the Episode in point of date of eomposi- 
tion with the books of the Aeneid. ‘‘The Aristaeus 
Episode is a substituted passage.’’ There is more think- 
ing in this study than one is ordinarily prepared to find 
in a master’s thesis. 


An Analytical Study of Horace’s Ideas (Number V 
of ‘‘Iowa Studies in Classical Philology’’) by Oscar 
Edward Nybakken. The author tabulates the ideas in 
Horace’s poetry ‘‘in order to make possible a satisfactory 
appraisal of their nature, range, and frequency of oc- 
eurrence.’’ His conclusions are: ‘‘(1) that the total 
range of Horace’s ideas is wide’’ (in fact, there are over 
500 main entries, many of which have numerous sub- 
divisions) ; ‘‘(2) that most of his ideas pertain to pre- 
cepts for wise conduct and living, to love, to wine and 
revelry, and to poets and poetry; (3) that, for a poet 
(vates), the depth of his thought and feeling is not 
great.’? This tabulation, a sort of Concordance, will be 
very serviceable to teachers. In appraising the worth 
of Horace’s ideas the*author maintains an aurea medio- 
critas. 


Dracontii Satisfactio: With Introduction, Text, Trans- 
lation and Commentary (presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania) by Sister M. St. Margaret takes us into 
the field of Christian poetry. Of African birth, Dra- 
contius, the most important of the early Christian poets, 
suffered heavy losses ‘‘when Vandal despotism lorded it 
over scions of the world-conquering Romans.’’ His 
Satisfactio ‘‘recalls the sad romance of Ovid’s exile; it 
bespeaks the same close relationship with an all-power- 
ful potentate, the same enigmatic cause of the royal dis- 
pleasure, the same repeated solicitations for pardon, but 
in the ease of Dracontius there is the unanswered query 
as to the success of his ‘tristia’.’’ Browsing through such 
a work may be turned into a useful pastime. One 
marvels at the deft use of the elegiac more than four 
centuries after the golden age. Here and there one 


lights upon a word of old Roman coinage which was 
reminted by Christian writers and is still current in 
ecclesiastical Latin. 
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The Origin of the Christian Catacombs 


By Juuian L. Maung, S. J. 
Milford Novitiate, Milford, Ohio 


It would be interesting to know how often a day visi- 
tors to the catacombs ask the obvious question, ‘‘ But why 
did the early Christians dig the catacombs?’’ What- 
ever may be the guide’s stereotyped reply, he might well 
answer laconically, ‘‘ Because they were Christians,’’ and 
feel satisfied that he had expressed the exact truth. 


‘*Beecause they were Christians,’’ they had a philos- 
ophy of life and death different from that of the pagans. 
The Roman pagan in the first century of our era viewed 
life with puzzlement and sub specie temporis as pretty 
much the be-all and end-all of significant existence; he 
might speculate about, but cherished little hope of, a 
future life worth bothering about; he protested against 
or, at best, bore with stoicism the coming of the day of 
death, that perfidus, infelix, horrificusque dies, as one 
inscription puts it. The Christian, on the other hand, 
looked at life confidently, sub specie aeternitatis, as a 
term in preparatory school before graduation into a 
fuller and eternal life; death was the omega of one life, 
it is true, but the alpha of a richer life. The pagan was 
gloomy because he was pagan; the Christian, hopeful 
because he was Christian. Because he was hopeful, he 
dug the catacombs. 


Gloomy though the pagan’s view of death was, be it 
said to his credit that he had a deep respect for the dead, 
a respect not too well grounded, it may be, but profound 
enough, at any rate, to make a burial place, no matter 
what the beliefs of the deceased, legally inviolable—a 
locus religiosus. This respect it is that explains why 
the Christian cemeteries, the catacombs, could dare the 
public eye and endure unmolested by civil authorities 
throughout two centuries of intermittent persecutions; 
there was no secrecy about their existence or location, 
and many a pagan funeral cortege, making its way out 
the Via Appia, passed immediately in front of the un- 
disguised entrances to the Christian catacombs of St. 
Sebastian and St. Callixtus. The first confiscation of the 
catacombs was the work of Valerian in 253, and even 
then his successor promptly restored them to their right- 
ful owners. 


It was not to be at a safe distance from this sort of 
official molestation that the Christians dug their eata- 
combs outside the Servian Wall. The same Roman legal 
eode that impartially protected pagan, Christian, and 
Jewish cemeteries from desecration also forbade any 
burial within the city limits. Hence the array of splendid 
pagan tombs that bordered the great highways outside 
the city; hence, too, the belt of some thirty Christian 
catacombs that girded Rome about, much like a ring of 
entrenched foes that had ‘‘dug in,’’ confident of wear- 
ing down pagan Rome’s resistance to the advance of 
Christianity. 

The Christians, however, were not the first to ‘‘dig 
in;’’ were not, that is to say, the pioneers in excavating 
cemeteries beneath the surface of the Campagna, al- 
though they would in the course of time develop their 
subterranean burial places on a scale not matehed by 
any other group. Long before there was a single Chris- 
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tian in Rome, the poorer pagans had their underground 
chambers, called columbaria, where hundreds of niches 
were cut out of the soft rock walls to receive the cinerary 
urns of their cremated dead; the rows upon rows of 
niches made these chambers so much resemble dovecotes 
that it was inevitable that they should be called colum- 
baria. In these compact funeral vaults, for a modest 
sum the poor could purchase or lease space for a last 
resting place ; some of the well-to-do Romans built private 
columbaria for their slaves and freedmen. 


For their own burial most of the wealthier pagans 
chose sites along one of the much-travelled highways 
outside the walls, particularly along the Via Appia or 
Via Latina, which in time became lined with grand tombs 
for miles out into the Campagna. By means of a pre- 
tentious burial monument even rich scoundrels might 
win some measure of cheap immortality. Not all of the 
rich, to be sure, were scoundrels, and not all of them, 
either, had monumental tombs gracing or defacing the 
great roads that led from Rome. Some of them had dug 
on their country estate, at some distance from the high- 
ways, an underground burial vault, or hypogeum, large 
enough to serve the needs of an entire family or even 
several families; in these hypogea the bodies of the dead 
were put to rest in sarcophagi. 


Most of the early Roman converts to Christianity were 
not rich. Where were they to bury their dead? Would 
they patronize the columbaria? Impossible. ‘‘Because 
they were Christians,’’ a sense of reverence forbade them 
to do unnecessary violence to the bodies that they be- 
lieved would one day rise from the tomb. Further, as in 
life they had refused to participate in the religious ritual 
of the pagans and had gone their own way, even though 
it cost them calumny, the charge of disloyalty to the 
state, and in many instances death itself, so in death they 
would have their mortal remains rest in the company of 
those who like themselves looked forward hopefully to 
better things at the conclusion of this passing show. 
Christian they were, but also poor; too Christian for 
cremation, yet too poor to meet the expense that the 
purchase of a surface cemetery would entail. What were 
they to do? 


To the rescue came the Christian charity of some of 
the wealthier converts to the Faith — a Domitilla, a 
Priscilla, a Praetextatus, and so on. They had roomy 
hypogea on their country properties ; they let their poorer 
brethren in the Faith bury their dead there. Marble 
sarcophagi for all were out of the question, but what 
easier than to cut shelflike tombs in the soft rock that 
formed the walls of the hypogea? There would be room 
for perhaps twenty such graves. Would not this pro- 
vision, moreover, give their burial places a close re- 
semblance to the rock tomb in which the body of their 
Savior had lain for three days? After all, ‘‘because they 
were Christians,’’ they had His assurance that one day 
their bodies, too, whether of rich or of poor, would be 
reunited to their souls and rise from the grave. 


And when the walls of the hypogeum held all the 
Christian bodies that space allowed, what was to be done? 
Well, what could be more natural than to make more 
wall space by eutting corridors branching off from the 
original chamber and, as need arose, to cut still more, 
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until the entire property of the owner was undermined 
by these burial halls? And these filled? Might they cut 
a stairway down to a new level and there excavate new 
passageways? The expedient was tried; it succeeded, 
and so, as demands grew, they dug down to a third, a 
fourth, a fifth, even a sixth level, to provide resting 
places for the remains of their Christian brethren as 
much as seventy-five feet below the surface of the Cam- 
pagna. Thus out of Christian reverence, hope, and char- 
ity were born the Christian catacombs. 

The only factors to limit the excavations were the 
extent of the property owned, the nature of the drainage, 
and, above all, the character of the material in which the 
digging went on. Most of the land about Rome is made 
up of a voleanic tufa appearing in three forms: a stony 
tufa, used in the early days of Rome for building pur- 
poses, as in the Servian Wall; a sandy tufa or pozzulana, 
which gives Roman mortar and cement its famed tenacity 
and durability; and, midway between the stony and 
sandy tufa, a third type, a granular tufa, the material 
out of which the catacombs were dug, soft enough for 
rather easy excavation, yet consistent enough to stand up 
as walls and ceilings. Ordinarily where the vein of 
granular tufa ended, there, too, ended the catacombs. 

Out of this soft rock, then, the fossores, as the profes- 
sional excavators came to be called, dug the ramifying 
passageways and chiselled out in the walls shelflike burial 
niches, or loculi, each large enough to receive one body; 
sometimes they cut them deep enough to hold two or 
even more corpses. The body, wrapped in tunie and 
winding sheet and covered with a coating of plaster, 
was laid in the niche prepared, and the opening sealed 
with an appropriately inscribed thin marble slab, ce- 
mented in place; in the ease of the very poor, three flat 
tiles took the place of the marble slab, and red paint 
daubs the place of the carved inscription. Stuck in the 
mortar that held marble or tiles in place, explorers have 
found a variety of knicknacks ranging from finely cut 
cameos and rings to toys, dolls, and even theater tickets, 
placed there by friends of the departed, sometimes, no 
doubt, as mere marks of affection, more commonly, it is 
supposed, for readier identification of the grave. The 
plaster coating in which the corpse was enveloped was 
evidently designed to preserve the air from contamina- 
tion, for the benefit of the fossores who would be digging 
new loculi near by and for the sake of the friends and 
relatives who would come to pray at the tomb of the 
deceased. 

Usually the passageways were about three feet wide 
and from seven to ten feet high, allowing room for five 
or six graves between ceiling and floor levels. When all 
the available wall space had been cut into loculi, some- 
times, instead of cutting stairways down to new levels, 
the fossores gained the further space needed by simply 
lowering the floor level, with the result that in places the 
final height of a burial hall was double or triple its 
original height. Sometimes, too, extra space was gained 
by cutting graves in the very floor of the passageways 
and then covering them with solid, thick slabs of marble. 
In catacomb parlance this type of floor tomb is called 
a forma. 
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Where passageways were wider than usual, finely 
sculptured sarcophagi containing the remains of the 
wealthy Christians were set close to the wall, and even 
in narrow passageways room could be made for them by 
cutting out arched recesses in the wall and lodging the 
sarcophagi there. Less costly than marble sarcophagus, 
but more pretentious than either loculus or forma, was 
a fourth type of tomb, the arcosolium, made by cutting 
a semicircular arch in the wall and then chiselling a 
grave out of the rock beneath this arch; a marble slab 
was used to close the grave from above. Frequently 
plaster was applied to the vault of this arch and to the 
back wall of the recess and then decorated with ap- 
propriate paintings. 

- Most of the dead, then, were buried in the loculi or 
formae of the more than five hundred miles of narrow 
burial halls in the Christian catacombs of Rome. It 
might be, however, that a family wished to reserve a spe- 
cial section, where parents and children might rest to- 
gether in death, as they had lived together in life; or it 
might be that the Christian community wished to pay 
special honor to the remains of a martyr who had died 
valiantly for the Faith that was the common pride of all. 
They would wish to resort to his tomb for the celebration 
of Mass, especially on the anniversary of his ‘‘birthday,”’ 
as they quite appropriately called the day of his martyr- 
dom; the narrow corridors would preclude such gather- 
ings. The demand created the supply, with the result 
that in almost every one of the catacombs one finds 
branching off from the run-on passageways cubicula, or 
rooms, some small, some large enough to accommodate a 
gathering of more than two hundred people. 

One of the best-known of these cubicula is the Crypt 
of the Popes in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, where the 
bodies of nine or ten of the early Roman Pontiffs, three 
of them martyrs, occupied plain but spacious loculi in 
the walls of the chamber, until their final translation to 
churches within the walls of Rome. One of the martyred 
Pontiffs, St. Sixtus II, was apprehended by Valerian’s 
soldiers while he was addressing members of his flock in 
the cemetery of Praetextatus, across the Appian Way 
from the cemetery of Callixtus. Fearful of a general 
massacre of the Christians gathered about him where he 
sat in his cathedra, the Supreme Shepherd, like the Good 
Shepherd before him, offered his life to save those of 
his flock. After an official condemnation, he and four of 
his deacons condemned to die with him, are said to have 
been brought back to the very erypt in which they had 
been discovered. Once more, and for the last time, Pope 
Sixtus II took his place in the episcopal chair, bowed his 
head, and was decapitated by the executioner’s sword. 
The incident shows that the catacombs, though primarily 
intended for Christian burial and not for the celebration 
of liturgical functions, were at times, particularly during 
the stress of persecutions, used as meeting places for 
divine worship. 

The martyrdom of Pope Sixtus II took place in 258. 
A little more than a century later, St. Damasus, poet as 
well as Pope, and keenly devoted to preserving the mem- 
ory of the martyrs, recorded the scene of the surprise 
arrest in a charming inscription that was set up in the 
Crypt of the Popes. Expressing, as it does, the fine 
spirit of charity and courage in the face of death that 
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Christian hope of a better life alone can give, the text 
of the inscription seems a fitting close to this brief sketch 
of the origins of the Christian catacombs. 


TEMPORE QVO GLADIVS SECVIT PIA VISCERA MATRIS 
HIC POSITVS RECTOR COELESTIA IVSSA DOCEBAM 
ADVENIVNT SVBITO RAPIVNT QVI FORTE SEDENTEM 
MILITIBVS MISSIS POPVLI TVNC COLLA DEDERE 

MOX VBI COGNOVIT SENIOR QVIS TOLLERE VELLET 
PALMAM SEQVE SVVMQVE CAPVT PRIOR OBTVLIT IPSE 
IMPATIENS FERITAS POSSET NE LAEDERE QVEMQVAM 
OSTENDIT CHRISTVS REDDIT QVI PRAEMIA VITAE 
PASTORIS MERITVM NVMERVM GREGIS IPSE TVETVR 


Some Recent Vergiliana 


By Francis A. SULLIvAN, 8S. J. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Virgil the Necromancer, a recent book by Spargo, tells 
the curious tale of what later faney made of Vergil. 
From a study of the later legends as they appear in art 
and the title pages of early books, he shows how there 
grew up a mass of fantastic myths about Vergil the 
magician. Now Vergil was indeed a magician from the 
outset, but in a sense far different from that imagined 
by the early Vitae and later legends. There was and 
still is a psychagogie quality about his work, and today 
as in the past the marvellous magic of his art conjures 
into existence book after book. It is to some of the more 
notable recent books that we now turn. 

For those who do not think that a big book is necessar- 
ily what Callimachus called it, ‘‘a big nuisance,’’ Schanz- 
Hosius’ Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur (Zweiter 
Teil, 1935), pp. 31-118, is a veritable bonanza of infor- 
mation on Vergil in which one may dig and dig again. 
From a practical point of view, one of the most valuable 
things here is the select list of articles from learned 
journals. By using some of these up-to-date articles, 
the busy teacher can keep mind and heart fresh and 
bring to the class the aliquid novi so needed at times. 
Every teacher of Vergil today knows, of course, Pres- 
eott’s Development of Virgil’s Art, in which much of 
Heinze’s great Epische Technik is made accessible to 
English readers; all are familiar with Rand’s Magical 
Art of Virgil, where the development of Vergil’s artistry 
is traced from the juvenile poems through the Eclogues 
up to the Aeneid with Rand’s unfailing tact and taste. 
And on every teacher’s two-foot shelf of Vergil will be 
found the following books: Mackail’s Virgil and his 
Meaning to the World of to-day (in ‘‘Our Debt Series’’), 
Conway’s Vergilian Age (1928), Vergil’s Creative Art 
(1931), and his lecture on ‘‘Vergil as a Student of 
Homer,’’ (in the Martin Classical Lectures for 1930), 
Frank’s Vergil: a Biography, Glover’s Virgil, Fowler’s 
Gathering of the Clans, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, and 
his Death of Turnus, and finally Bellesort’s Virgile 
(1931). But all may not have seen Guillemin’s L’Orig- 
inalité de Virgile (1931), a careful study of Vergil’s 
true originality, in which the author shows that the 
Aeneid, from the beginning, was looked on as a work 
young and fresh, revealing a new manner or, if one pre- 
fers, a manner so old that by Vergil’s time it had been 
quite forgotten. The mélange of ancient and new (in 
the Aeneid), she believes, was the chief attraction of 
this immortal poem. Sparrow, in Half-Lines and Repeti- 
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tions in Virgil (1931), examines the ‘‘pathetic half- 
lines’? and the problems they present; Mandra’s Time 
Element in the Aeneid of Virgil (1934) will interest 
those puzzled by the chronology of the Aeneid; Drew, in 
the Allegory of the Aeneid (1927), guesses wisely, if not 
too well, at the real persons concealed behind the char- 
acters, though here and there (as in Aen., VIII, 104) he 
seems to hit the mark; Bowra, in an article ‘‘ Aeneas 
and the Stoic Ideal,’’ Greece and Rome, III, 7 (Oct. 
1933), 8 ff., examines the character of Aeneas by the 
standards of his time and thinks that thus ‘‘he becomes 
a more interesting and consistent character, even if he 
fails to excite that interest which falls always to pas- 
sionate, rather than to moral, characters in literature.’’ 
Bailey’s excellent book, Religion in Virgil, has already 
been reviewed in the BULLETIN. The two most interest- 
ing chapters are ‘‘ Fate and the Gods,’’ where the relation 
between Fate and Jupiter, so important for a right 
understanding of the purpose of the Aeneid, is examined, 
and ‘‘The Dead and the Underworld,’’ where Bailey 
improves on what he had written in his Phases in the 
Religion of Ancient Rome and presents a well nuanced 
discussion of a poet’s use of ancient and contemporary 
religious ideas. 

Turning now to works on particular books of the 
Aeneid, we observe that it is Books II, IV, and VI that 
receive the lion’s share of attention. One notable excep- 
tion is Conway’s P. Vergilii Maronis Aeneidos Liber 
Primus (1935). This veteran Vergilian scholar, whose 


recent passing is so regretted, was preparing a new edi- 


tion of the Aeneid (originally planned as a revision of 
Conington-Nettleship) when death claimed him just as 
he finished the First Book. Here we have, as a reviewer 
said, ‘‘the residue of value which remained in his mind 
after the sifting of editions and commentaries from 
Servius to Henry and Norden and Fowler, and the 
focussing of wide knowledge and interests on his lifelong 
love of the poet.’’ There is an introduction of four 
pages on the plan, arrangement of incidents, psychologi- 
eal development of the story, and human interest of the 
First Book. But it is especially in the notes that Con- 
way draws upon his deep, wide knowledge as a Latin 
scholar and opens our eyes to Vergilian mysteries. We 
come to appreciate the poet’s use of que and et to couple 
different aspects of the same fact (2, 54), his interweav- 
ing of words, his archaisms (254), his delicate feeling 
for the meaning of words like moles, pietas, immane, 
ingens, ete.; we feel anew the pictures behind words like 
velut agmine facto and the power behind brief, bold 
phrases (455) ; we are initiated into the inner meanings 
of words like numina, fata, Fides. Had Conway lived 
to complete the entire Aeneid, he would have unlocked 
many secrets of Vergil’s arcana. 

The great adventure of Book II has not been passed 
over. Besides Heinze’s masterly commentary (repro- 
duced in Prescott), we now have Knight’s Virgil’s Troy 
(1932). After an introductory chapter on B. II as a 
work of art, Knight examines in detail the power of the 
Vergilian hexameter. The delicate and subtle effects 
of spondaic endings, of word-pauses, caesura, falling 
rhythm, vowel-weight, vowel-tonality, and echo are re- 
vealed in fascinating fashion, and no one can read this 
chapter without gaining a deeper insight into the sound 
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values of this excellent book. In Chapter III, ‘‘The 
Epic Tragedy,’’ we learn how Vergil has combined epic 
and tragedy together both in the structure and the char- 
acter-drawing of the book. A reading of this little book 
cannot fail to deepen our appreciation of ‘‘one of the 
grandest adventures of the human spirit’’ enshrined in 
Aeneid II. 

The story of the loves of Dido and Aeneas, which 
touched Augustine so deeply and where, to quote Landor, 
‘Virgil fought his battle of Actium which left him poeti- 
eal supremacy in the Roman world,”’ has ealled forth 
several recent books. Irvine’s little book, The Fourth 
Book of the Aeneid (1924), with Fanshawe’s English 
translation and short but excellent notes, is well worth 
a reading; Butler’s Fourth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid 
(1935) contains a short introductory account of the 
sources and a sympathetie appreciation of the two main 
characters; and lastly there is the formidable tome of 
Pease, P. V. M. Aeneidos Liber Quartus (1935), with 568 
pages of embattled erudition, an acies ordinata of Wis- 
senschaft. ‘‘It is designed,’’ as the author clearly states, 
‘‘neither for beginners nor for those advanced students 
who desire to read the Fourth Aeneid rapidly and with- 
out interruption. . . . But since, as Servius asserts, all 
Virgil is scientia plenus, it has seemed proper to assem- 
ble, for teachers and other interested scholars, something 
of that wealth of exegesis which is largely inaccessible to 
those remote from large libraries.’’ It is a little library 
by itself, with references to, or citations from, every 
worth-while book or article on this Book. One may chafe 
at notes more than two pages long on bubo or unguibus, 
but, after all, one may omit these. Yet there are rich 
compensations in notes like those on culpae, nescius, 
pius, conubio. There are many parallel passages quoted 
in extenso for background. Some, no doubt, will feel at 
times that instead of the bread of literary appreciation 
the hard stone of erudition has been handed them. But 
Pease is not insensible to poetic values—far from it !—, 
and frequently the erudition does heighten the apprecia- 
tion, as Vergil’s meaning does not always lie on the sur- 
face. While some portions of this book will appeal to 
the curious only, others will, I feel sure, bless the author 
for the light he sheds on many harassing passages. 

Aeneas’ descent to the Underworld in Book VI has not 
very recently, to my knowledge, received fresh treatment. 
But one has still such excellent works to rely on as 
Norden’s great work, and Butler’s Sixth Book of the 
Aeneid (1920), whose introduction on the sources Vergil 
used is, along with the chapter of Bailey referred to 
above, the best short discussion we have on a difficult 
subject. Mackail’s introduction to B. VI and appendix 
C are suggestive. Funaioli’s L’Oltretomba nell’ Eneide 
(1924) I have not seen, but Paseal’s Le credenze d’oltre- 
tomba (two vols., 1924) is rich in interesting material. 
The latter books of the Aeneid have not, unfortunately, 
received the attention they deserve and few, save Heinze 
(and Prescott), have discussed them in works comparable 
to the masterly commentaries of the earlier books. 

From this retrospect, brief as it is, one may readily 
see that Vergil postera crescit laude recens. Time, not 
always a ‘‘kindly god,’’ has not availed to wither him, 
nor custom to stale his infinite variety. Desinunt isti, 
non pereunt, 
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